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INTRODUCTION 



HE art of India haa been the last of the great 
Asiatic arts to attract the attention of western 
students and to obtain a recognized place in the col- 
lections of the great museums. And yet, for the 
student of Far Eastern art — and particularly of 
Chinese Buddhist art, it possesses, apart from its 
intrinsic importance, alt the significance of an art 
of origins. Unfortunately but little of the monu- 
mental sculpture of India is to be found outside the limits of India 
itself: Buddhist and even Hindu sculptures are rarely seen, while the 
great paintings of Ajanta, almost unique in India, being preserved on 
the rock walls of the elevated temples will always demand the pil- 
grimage of the connoisseur who would become acquainted with them. 

All the more important, for these reasons, are the collections of 
Indian works of art which the great museums — Indian departments 
bare lately been established in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, and in Philadelphia — are now be- 
ginning to bring together, and the exhibitions of coUectioDS, such as 
Mr. Kevorkian's. It is now perhaps for the first time that an exhibi- 
tion of purely Indian art has been attempted in New York; and it is 
fortunate that this should include not merely a series of Mughal 
paintings, but also more than one unusually important example of 
religious sculptnre, and a number of those paintings, called Rajput, in 
which the older tradition of Ajanta survives with surprising vitality. 

The recent developments of Western art have made possible a far 
more serious appreciation of these works than could have been ac- 
corded twenty years ago. We have come to understand that art is en 
expression of the inner life of a race — that beauty is something more 
than taste and something higher than prettiness — and that the repre- 
sentative element, the mere power of illustration, informing us of the 
appearance of things in a scientific manner, where it is present in 
great art is present only incidentally, and not essentially. Truth in 
art is truth of feeling, psychological truth, and not a truth of veri- 
similitude. Behind a great traditional art are the ideas which con- 
stitute its true necessify: beauty is revealed in the co-extension of 
form and content, and it matters not to the lover of beauty what 
those ideas may have been. And so, as we said, the way has been made 
easy for an appreciation of an intellectual and lyrical art — the sculp- 
tured figure with its many arms, representing a synthetic and sym- 
phonic personality, and the painting that depends for its expression 



on linear rhythms and essential symbols^ to the exclusion of preoccu- 
pation with the cast shadow and the modelling of masses. It is true 
that to fully understand the art of India^ or any other art^ we must 
place ourselves at the point of view of the artist^ and this demands of 
the modem industrialist^ whose sense of the immediacy of the spirit is 
all too faint^ a considerable effort: but it is also true that those that 
approach the unfamiliar art^ even without an intellectual knowledge 
of its themes^ if they will permit themselves to feel its moods^ to yield 
to it as one yields to the moods of nature and of human and spiritual 
emotion^ will find themselves at home. 

ANANDA COOMARASWAMY, 



188. Princess with Companions in a Landscape 
Attended by Musicians. 

Picnic scene. 

184. Lady with Two Attendants Undee a Tbee. 

185. Youth and Gntx. Watching a Thundee Stobm. 

186. Lady Walking Towabds a House. 

(Night scene.) 

187. Lady Seated on a Theone. 

MUGHAL PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS. 

(3) LATE MUGHAL SCHOOL. 

188. FijOwee (Caenation) and Ducks. 

189. Elephant with Rideb and Attendant. 

140. A Lady Standing. 

141. A Lady Standing. 

142. Angel Seated on a Jewelled Theone^ Boene 

Theough the Axe. 
148. Fantastic Camel Composed of Othee Animals. 

144. Hunting Scene. 

145. Two Wabbiobs Fighting on > Hobseback. 

146. Intebyiew of an Empebob with the Pbophet 

PONJAB. 
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MUGHAL PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS. 

(1) School of Ahhar (circa 1600 A. D.) 

Mughal paintings formerly spoken of as Indo-Persian^ is the aristo- 
cratic art of the Mughal courts of India — a special development of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries^ under the patronage of the 
Mughal emperors^ particularly Akbar^ Jahangir and Shah Jahan. The 
prevailing elements are Persian^ Indian and European. It is essen- 
tially an art of portraiture^ and of historical interest and astonishingly 
realistic — easy to understand^ and yet deserving of real appreciation 
for its penetrating analysis of character and sheer finesse of execu- 
tion. In its later development^ moreover^ it frequently takes up the 
themes of purely Indian (Hindu) appeal^ such as the representations 
of the musical modes^ the circle of ascetics seated by the evening 
fire before the hermitage^ or subjects of pure romance^ and treats these 
themes from the standpoint of the picturesque. Its primary appeal^ 
however^ is to the connoisseur and the historian. 

61. Mullah with a Book. 

Perhaps intended for Sheikh Hafiz. Illustrated. 

62. NoAH^s Abk. 

A wooden vessel with high poops (in the architectural style 
of Fathpur Sikri). Fifteen persons and animals in pairs; 
other persons drownings and fish carried up on land by rising 
waters. 

68. Attack Upon a Man Who is Flying Into a 
House. 

Shepherd above with fat-tailed sheep. From a mss. 

64. King Riding Elephant. 

Signature iUegible. 

65. Portrait of Jahangie, with an AttejNdant, 

Receiving Tribute from a Nobleman. 

66. Mullah do Piyaza^ Friend and Jester of Em- 

peror Akbar^ Riding on a Broken Down 
Horse. 

a remarkably fine caricature. 

67. Sage Seated in Front of His Cave. 

King mounted on horseback paying him a visit. 
The margin bears royal seals which read. 

a. 'Asaf yd Daulah. 

(This was the ruler of Oudh and Agra^ latter part of ISih 
century. He was a great collector.) 

b. This is the seal of the Royal Library and bears the 
date 1244 A. H. (1798 A. D.). 

13 



c Amjad 'All Shah. 

(He waa the loii King of Oodh and ruled in 126S A. H.) 

d. Majid 'All Shah. 

(He waa the King of Oodh and ruled in 1285 A. H.) 

67-A A Scene from the Ramatana^ the Fiye Pan- 
DAVAS Addressing a Sage. Landscape^ Re- 
verse WITH CaUJGRAPHY. 

68. A Rajput Warrior^ with Club and Shieu). 

69. Battle Scene. 

70. A Man Conteted in a Palanquin Composed of 

WoMEN^s Bodies (After a Hindu Conception 
OF Kamadeva^ the God of Lote). 

71. Youth Carrying a Falcon. 

72. Portrait of Ahmed-Behman. 

78. Portrait of Babur Padishah^ ''Conqueror of 
India/^ 

74. Drawing of an Opium Smoker. 

75. Portrait of Akbar^ Carrying His Grandson, 

Infant Shah Jahan, on His Arm. 

76. Portrait of a Warrior. 

77. Portrait of Shah Abbas, of Persia. 

78. Portrait of a Musician. 

79. King on Throne Receiving the Poet. 

80. Jenghiz Khan Partaking in Repast. 

81. Two Ducks. 

Attributed to Mansur. Illustrated. 

82. Bear. 

88. Fakir in Wilderness, City Seen Beyond a 
River. 

Signature. 

84. Virgin and Infant. 

An adaptation from an Italian primitive painting. 

85. Drawing. 

After an European painting (Christian subject). 

86. Lady (Religieuse) with a Lion in Landscape. 

Adapted after an European painting. 

87. White Haired Ascetic (Yogi) in Cave with 

Two Monkeys. 

14 
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MUGHAL PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 

(2) SCHOOL OF JAHANOtB SHAH-JAHAN AND 
AVRANZAH. 

Circa 1680-1700 A. D. 

88. POETBAIT OF JaHANOIB^ WITH A HaWK. 

iB9, POETBAIT OF JaHANOIB WITH A FaVOBITE GuN. 

90. POETEAIT OF ShAH JaHAN WITH OUTSTRETCHED 

Hand. 

91. POETBAIT OF NaWAB. 

92. Portrait of an Officer. 
98. Court Scene. 

Above Jahangir embracing Shah Jahan; below Jahangir's 
courtiers. Names inscribed on the latter. Perhaps by or 
after Raja Manohar Singh (see Coomaraswamy^ Indian draw- 
ings 1, PI. 11). 

94. The Education of a Prince. 

Probably Jahangir. He is surrounded by the Mullahs^ who 
have charge of his education. 

95. Portrait of Aurangzeb. 

96. Princess Seated on a Throne in a Landscape 

with Flowers. 

Youth offering bird^ emblem of affection; angels in the 
clouds. 

97. Portrait of Mouazzam Bala Shah. 

Seated on a terrace. 

98. Drawings of a Sufi in the Wilderness. 

99. Portrait of a Personage Wearing a Turban. 

100. Lady Seated Under a Tree^ Gazing at a 

Portrait. 

101. State Entry of Mohammed Dara Shukoh. 

There is a contemporary label explaining the incident. 

102. Ibex. 

Signed "Manuher; dated 1052 A. H." 

108. Bird. 

104. BiBD. 

Signature illegible. 

105. Bird 

Signed "Muhammad Nakkash Isphahani.*' 

106. Stobk. 
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107. Pabbot 

Signed "Mahmnd/' 

^08. Brno. 

09. BiBD. 

A tracing — inscribed Tibar (name of the bird). 

10. Lion. 

Signed Mnhammed Mnfarrik^ dated 1100 A. H. (A. D. 
1692.) 

11. POBTBAIT OF NaWAB ItABAB KhAN. 

12. POBTBAIT OF ShEIKH NaSB-PsHUYAN. 

18. pobtbait of aubanozeb. 
14. Ladt Milkino a Cow. 

Persian influence. 

15. POBTBAIT (DbAWING) OF A MuLLAH. 

16. POBTBAIT OF NUB JaHAN. 

17. Nuptial Scene. 

Reverse with scarlet flower. 

18. Scene in Camp. 

Raising a man (Joseph?) from a welL 

19. LoTEBs Undeb a Tbee. 

20. POBTBAIT OF AUBANGZEB WITH A ROSABY. 

21. DuBBAB Scene. 

Anrangzeb on elephant. 

22. Ladies Offebing Pbuits to an Old Man. 
28. Pobtbait of Couetiee with Attendant. 
.24. Khwaja Khize Riding on a Fish. 
.25. Pbincess and Confidante with Attendants on 

A Tebbace. 

26. Lady (Religieuse) with a Peacock Fan. 

27. Fancy Pobtbait of Nub Jahan. 

28. Musical Mode. 

(Ragini) Adaptation of an Hindu subject. Illustrated. 

29. Pobtbait of a Young Pbince in a Gaeden. 
80. Shel Batao Receiving Wateb fbom Mohna 

Rani at a Well. 

Signed "Hasni Shah Elian." 

80. A Lady^s Toilet. 

81. Lady with Wine Cup. 

82. Gboup of Ascetics Beside a Fibe at Night. 

One playing the vina. 
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CATALOGUE 



ScuuPTUBE — 2nd Cent. B. C. to 17th Cent. A. D. 

1. Fragment of a Man Holding Lotus^ Relief. 

Red sandstone. 

2. Head of a Bodhisattya. 

Red sandstone. 

8. Head of a Bodhisattya. 

Red sandstone. 

4. Head of a Man. 

Red sandstone. 

5. The Va&aha (Boar) Avatar of Vishnu. 

Standing on the eternal serpent Ananta or Seshanaga^ raises 
the earth (the small female figare) fnnn the primal waters — 
a creation myth. 

Shaly hard sandstone. 

6. Standing Figure of a Hindu Divinity. 

Probably Vishnn^ with attendant goddesses right and left. 
The arms carrying attributes^ broken away. The figare stands 
on a lotus pedestal and wears jewelry, high crown, earrings, 
necklace, armlets, anklets, etc. To right and left of the head 
are angels carrying garlands. The whole figare within an 
elaborate architectaral canopy, a "makara torana" with a 
"kirttimokha" face occupying the position of a keystone; the 
capitals with figures of Yogis, "kinnaras" and "makara" 
heads. The supporting pillars flanked with the motif of a lion 
rearing above an elephant. Figures of divinities, including 
the elephant-headed Ganesa, in the smaller niches above. 

Shaly hard sandstone. 

7. Standing Figure of Vishnu. 

Four armed, holding mace, discus, and couch, the lower right 
hand making the gesture of "charity." Attendant figure of 
goddesses right and left. The head with a circular glory, with 
angels bearing garlands to right and left. 

Shaly hard sandstone relief. 

8. Nandi, Siva^s Bull. 

Shaly hard sandstone. 

9. Buddha (seated). 

Gilt lacquer. Burmah. 
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10. Standing Figube of a Hindu Divinity. 

Brass. 

11. Nandi^ Sita^s Bull. 

Brass. 

12. Buddha in the Pose of 'Unyoking the Eabth 

AS WlTNESS.^^ 
Bronze. Siam. 

18. Seated Figure of the Buddhist Saviouress^ 
Tara. 

Copper gilt. Contains mss. NepaL 

14. Carved Ivory^ Plaque with Feminine Divinity^ 

"A Door Guardian*^ 

Sinhalese. 

15. Carved Ivory^ Decorative Panel from a Door. 

Sinhalese. 

JAINA PAINTINGS, !lfi!th Cent. 

The Jaina religion is of contemporary origin with Buddhism (6th 
Century B. C.) and maintains its existence as a separate cult in India 
up to the present day. The historial founder^ Mahavira^ called " Jina^ 
the conqueror/' and Tirthakara^ "Finder of the Ford," is preceded hy 
twenty-three mythical figures, also known as Jinas, and with the 
development of cult and ritual, became himself the object of a personal 
devotion. 

The tradition of Jaina art likewise parallels that of Buddhist art, 
and the illustration to the Jaina Mss. — ^not only of interest as the oldest 
Indian paintings on paper, but on account of the rarity of illustrated 
mss. of any kind in the Hindu tradition, evidently derive directly from 
an archaic tradition of mural decoraton. In other words these are not, 
like Persian pictures, essentially book illustrations, but excerpts from 
a hieratic tradition added to a manuscript otherwise complete in 
itself. The drawing is thus "conventional," but exhibits the greatest 
accomplishment. 

16. Six Leaves from a Jaina Ms. 

of the Ealpa Sutra and the Kalakacharya-Katha. The Ms. 
is dated (Samvat 1519) — 1461 A. D. A part of the same 
Ms. is in the Metropolitan Museum. The illustrations deal 
with important events in the lives of the Jinas, Mahavira, 
Parsvanatha and Neminatha, related in the Ms. The lan- 
guage is Prakrit, the script a form of NagarL 
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RAJPUT PAINTINGS, 16th-18th Cent 

Rajput painting is a purdy Hindn art, almost unaffected by the 
European and Persian influences which are so conspicuous in Mughal 
works; the earliest examples, belonging to the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries exhibit unmistakable evidences of their descent from 
the early Indian traditions, and their themes are those of Hindu poetry, 
epic and lyric We see the monkey army of Rama laying siege to the 
fortress of Lanka, for the recovery of Sita; the sets of pictures illus^ 
trating the musical modes (the music of India is essentially modal, 
and the mode is felt in its mood, and a mood may be expressed as 
well in painting or in poetry as in song or instrumental solo) ; and 
above all, in the erotic mysticism of the Radha-Krishna cults, a trans- 
figuration of the common life of pastoral communities, interpreted in 
the sense of a spiritual drama. It is an art of peculiar charm, a union 
of lyrical and spiritual feeling, joyous and unafraid of joy and con- 
stantly preoccupied with the love of the Adorable, whose actuality is 
mirrored in the drama of human experience. This magic spell, after 
the words of a contemporary poet, may be said to cleanse from every 
stain the beautiful mirror of the human soul; the essence of its sig^ 
nificance is to be found, not merely in the charm of its design and color, 
but in the conviction that Paradise is still upon the earth, accessible 
to those who will consent and understand. 

17. A Raoini (Musical Mode). 

A lady seated in landscape, lotus pond in the foreground, 
hills and a city behind. The rising sun indicates the appro- 
priate hour for the song. 

(Indian music is modal — ^that is to say that every composi- 
tion is in a given mode, and adheres absolutely to the selec- 
tion of not more than seven notes out of the scale of twenty- 
two. Each mode, as in old Greek and ecclesiastical music, ex- 
presses or evokes a characteristic mood; and sets of paintings 
are accordingly found which illustrate the RcLgmalas or poem 
cycles which describe the modes, usually considered to be 
thirty-six in number. The picture gives the circumstances 
and environment appropriate to the sentiment expressed in 
the mode.) 

17a. a Rajini (Musical Mode). 

Lady seated on Lotus holding musical instrument, attended 
by two maiden musicians, peacocks, birds, stag. 



18. GujAEi Ragini. 

A lady seated in the chamber of a palace^ suffering from 
the fever of love, an attendant fanning her. The sky overcast. 

(This picture and the next are from a series of which the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston possesses fifteen^ and the 
Metropolitan in New York two examples ; the oldest and most 
important examples of Rajput painting so far met with^ pure 
In idiom, remariuible in drawing, in draughtsmanship and glow- 
ing in color — showing on the one hand a clear descent from the 
older Indian schools of mural art, and on the other, standing 
in the relation of "primitives" to the Rajput paintings of two 
succeedng centuries.) 

19. Kasnataka Ragini. 

A Rajput warrior returning to his home, finds his wife 
absent. 

20. Prince with Femau: Attendant^ of a Terrace^ 

Drinking. 

A white city seen on the horizon. Jaipur. 

21. Rajput Officer Smoking Hukka and Lady 

Holding Pomegranate. 

Jaipur. 

22. Man Holding Falcon. 

Jaipur. 

28. Ladt with Attendant on a Terrace. 

Jaipur. 

24. Scene fbom the Ramatana, the Siege of 

Lanka. 

Rama, Lakshmana and Hanuman attacking Ravana, the 
city of Lanka and rakshasas seen above. 

25. The Varaha (Boar) Atatar of Vishnu, Hav- 

ing Slain an Asura (Demon), is Raising 
THE Earth From the Primal Waters. 

26. Princess with Attendants Watching a Thun- 

derstorm. 

27. Siva and Parvati Seated in Landscape, the 

River Ganges Springing From Siva^s Head, 
THE Bull Nandi in the Foreground. 

28. Youth and Girl Seated in a Swing with At- 

tendants; Prorably Representing Hindola 

Ragini. 
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29. Deyaoandhaba Raoini. 

Ascetic (yogi) seated at the door of his cave^ a young dis- 
ciple writing on a tablet. Descriptive verse in Hindi 

80. Pethvi Baja Chauhan (Hero of Rajput Na- 

tional Ballads). 

81. Maharajadhiraja Sri Rai Singh-Ji^ a Rajput 

Prince. 

82. Princess with Attendants on a Palace Ter- 

race^ Moonlight. 

Jaipur. 

88. Throne Room^ Court Ladies^ Attendants^ 
Tribute Bearers. 

Jaipur. 

84. Terrace of a Palace^ Mistress of the Palace 

Seated Attendant by Ladies^ Musicians^ etc. 

Jaipur. 

85. Lady with Two Attendants. 

86. Siva and His Consort Parvati. 

8T. Princess with a Servant Visiting a Saiva 
Shrine and its Ejeeper^ a Female Ascetic. 

88. Dhanasri Ragini (a Musical Mode). 

The maid drawing the portrait of her mistress's lover. 
Jaipur. 

89. Love Scene on a Terrace^ Probably Represent- 

ing A Ragini (Musical Mode) . 

Jaipur. 

40. Khamaj Ragini (a Musical Mode). 

Seated figure of Brahma^ with a female worshipper. 

41. Bangali Ragini (a Musical Mode). 

Seated figure of a yogi^ with a female disciple. Outside 
the walls of a city^ night scene. 

42. Utka Nayaka. 

a heroine waiting at her place of tryst^ one of the eight 
stock situations recognized by Hindu rhetoricians. She stands 
on a bed of leaves beside a stream^ under a flowering tree. 

Kangra Valley. 

48. "Gk)LDEN Rain^^ a Lady with Attendants^ 
Letting off Fireworks. 

a night scene. The chiaroscuro exhibits European influence^ 
through Mughal^ while the drawing is purely Pahari. 
Kangra Valley. 
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44. Entertainment of Bbahmans at a Public 

Dinner^ at the Lower Right Hand the 
Guests are Arriving^ the Center is Occupied 
WITH Rows OF Diners, the Royal Patrons 
Sit in a Pavilion to the Left. 

Kangra Valley. 

(This and the next fomi a series of drawings illustrating 
the romance of Nala and Damayanti Examples from the 
same series are in the Boston and New York museums.) 

45. Nala and Damayanti Seated in a Pavilion^ in 

Conversation with a Confidante. 

Kangra Valley. 

46. Lady Wringing Water From Her Hair. 

School of Jammu. 

47. Radha and Krishna on a Lotus Flower^ with 

Four Attendants. 

School of Jammu. (Reproduced in "Rajput Painting.") 

48. Birth of the Ganges. 

Kangra Valley. 

According to the legend included in the Ramayana the 

Ganges is a sacred river, and fell to the earth in response to 

Bhagiratha's prayers. Siva consented to receive its waters 

upon his head, but the river was lost in his matted locks. Only 

in response to the continued prayers and penance of Bhagi- 

ratha the river fell thence to the earth. 

It is possible to regard this story as a symbol, representing 
the falling of the rains on the Himalayan forests and their 
pouring forth in the river Ganges. 

The picture shows Siva and Parvati seated beneath a tree, 
before a yogi's fire ; Siva clothed in a leopard skin, and seated 
on a tiger skin, Parvati bending towards him. Bhagiratha 
stands below in prayer. The Ganges falls to the left from 
Siva's head. 

49. Krishna in His Palace at Dwaraka^ Visited 

by sudama. 

School of Jammu. 

Sudama was a poor Brahman and a fellow pupil of Krish- 
na's in his childhood. Krishna is seated with Radha, but 

rises graciously to receive Sudama. 

10 
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50. VlPRALABDHA NaYAKA. 

The disappointed heroine^ her lover not having arrived^ 
throws away her jewels in disgust* 
Garhwal. 

51. Two Ladies Seated Playing Pachisi. 

52. Scene fbom the Ramayana. 

Sita in the asoka garden guarded by rakshasis. 

58. Peincess with Attendants on a Tereace, 
Watching the Fught of Cranes Across a 
Stormy Sky. 

54. Three Divinities on Lotus Seats. 

Sarasvati, Lakshmi-Narayana^ and Brahma. 

55. Portrait of a Soldier. 

56. Music Party^ Male and Female Musicians^ 

Seated on a Striped Carpet. Flowering 
Trees Seen in a Garden Beyond. 

57. Watching the Fllight of Cranes Against a 

Stormy Sky, the Lady Standing on a Bal- 
cony Holds up Her Pearl Necsxace and 
Prays the Birds to Linger. 

Hindu inscription. Garhwal. 

58. Krishna as a Milkmaid. 

Early Eangra or Garhwal. 

Krishna (an avatar of Vishma) is the Divine Lover^ the 
milkmaids represent the souls of men^ their relation reflects 
the spiritual drama of salvation. In the present drawings act- 
ing himself as one of the milkmaids^ he makes himself as 
they are^ that they may he as he is. These legends form the 
dominant theme of mediaeval Hindu painting and poetry. 

59. Illustration to the Gita Govinda of Jaya- 

DEVA. Early Kangra Valley. 

The famous poem of Jayadeva (13th century) relates the 
preoccupation of Krishna with the milkmaids^ representing 
here the delights of the senses^ and his ultimate reunion with 
Radha^ his true spiritual counterpart. The picture shows 
him in dalliance with a group of girls to the left^ while Radha 
stands to the extreme rights her companion pointing to 
Krishna. The scene takes place in the dark forest of Brinda- 
ban^ the Jammu flowing in the foreground. 



60. IlXUSTBATION TO THE RaMAYANA^ THE SlEGE OF 

Lanka« 

School of Jammu. 

The story of the Ramayana, one of the two great epics of India, 
may be briefly recapitulated. Rama, as an avatar of Vishnu, took 
birth as the son of Dasaratha of Avodhya, in order to accomplish the 
destruction of the demon king of Lanka, Ravana. Rama's three broth- 
ers were Lakshmana, Bharata, and Satrughna. He married Sita, 
daughter of Janaka. By the intrigues of his mother-in-law he was 
banished for fourteen years, his brother, Bharata, meanwhile acting 
regent. Sita and Lakshmana accompanied him in exile, and these led 
an idyllic life amongst the hermitage of the Himalayan forests. 
Ravana, however, carried off Sita while the brothers were pursuing a 
magic deer. 

The vulture Jatayu lost his life while endeavoring to rescue Sita 
as she was borne dirough the air. Rama formed an alliance with 
Hanuman, a leader of the monkeys, and received the aid of the 
hosts of the bears and monkeys — ^perhaps originally signifying the 
aboriginal tribes of Southern India. Hanuman discovered Sita in 
the Asoka grove of Ravana's palace grounds. A bridge was thrown 
across the sea ("Rama's bridge" across the sea was from Southern 
India to Ceylon, in fact, a series of coral reefs) and Rama and Lak- 
shmana, aided by Vibhishana, brother of Ravana, and by all the bears 
and monkeys, but especially Hanuman, laid siege to Lanka, ulti- 
mately defeating and slaying Ravana, and rescuing Sita, whose purity 
was attested by an ordeid. All returned to Ayodhya, where the coro- 
nation of Rama took place, and Rama established a Kingdom of jus- 
tice and prosperity. 

From a series represented in the Boston Museum; special interest 
attaches to this example on account of its exceptionally large sise and 
obvious relation to the mural art from which i^e Rajput paintings on 
paper are derived. The reverse is inscribed with an extract from the 
Sanskrit Ramayana. The picture shows the army of Rama investing 
the fortress of Lanka, Rama, and Lakshmana and leaders of the bears 
and monkeys are conversing with Vibhisana regarding the two demon 
spies who have been captured and brought in. Within the fortress 
spies are seen returning and making their report to Ravana, who is 
looking down from the battlements upon the investing army. 
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